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HAS DESTRUCTIVE CRITICISM VALUE? 


OT ALL of the readers of SPIRIT are aware of the fact that the 
magazine conducts a Bureau of Criticism. We need not go into 
details of how and when it operates but we can point to one of the 
results. This is that a very large body of our published poems were 
unacceptable, for one reason or another, in their original versions— 
rewritten or slightly altered, the Bureau pointed the way. Other poems 
have appeared—and here we use the testimony of many of our poets— 
which are the product of the comment that was forthcoming on their 
manuscripts, oftentimes on many, which were rejected. One need not 
over-burden his imagination to arrive at the conclusion. that the Bureau 
of Criticism has had some unpleasant experiences, that it has been vio- 
lently taken to task, and that it has been vituperatively accused of 
ladling out nothing but destructive criticism. 

It was heartening, then, to the Editors of SPIRIT, who have main- 
tained the Bureau, which is a free service to members of The Catholic 
Poetry Society of America, for almost ten years, to have Theodore May- 
nard speak up (cf. his article, “Can the Writing of Poetry Be Taught?” 
in the May, 1943, issue) for destructive criticism—and this from no 
prompting by the Editors. “But I always found,” wrote Dr. Maynard, 
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“that I accomplished more by showing the student what he had done 
wrong than by telling him what he ought to do. Then I could applaud 
his happy stroke (if any) or show him precisely where he had bungled 
his job. From criticism of this sort the fledgling poet may learn some- 
thing, though destructive criticism—the only form of criticism that 
serves any purpose—is not usually relished.” 

We would not subscribe to an idea that altogether belittles the 
value of constructive criticism—it has already been exampled that our 
Bureau of Criticism obviously must use constructive criticism—but we 
do subscribe to the value, as well as the frequent necessity, of destruc- 
tive criticism. Difficult as it may be for the poet to stomach, at least 
it should not be difficult to understand that in banning one course, its 
opposite is being indicated. If a poet is told that his particular verse 
fails because it advances too many unrelated thoughts, this is but an- 
other method of saying that he must narrow his concept and let one 
dominant idea or emotional factor control. If he is told that the search 
for rhymes has strait-jacketed his expression, this is but another manner 
of asserting that art must conceal the mechanics of art. 

Destructive criticism (and unquestionably another and less con- 
crete term might be found which would characterize something between 
constructive and destructive criticism) has its place in the teaching of 
poetry, in guiding the poet, not merely Dr. Maynard’s “fledgling poet,” 
to the best of which he is capable. Where destructive criticism is more 
advisedly deplored is its application to finished work. A published 
poem, or book of poems, might be said to be finished and hence should 
be spared destructive criticism. But even beyond this, unless the poet 
himself is finished (that is, either dead or irrevocably determined to 
write no more), there still remains a value. A book reviewer, who con- 
demns for specific reasons, may prove more helpful to the author than 
another who writes, “His slender lyrics bring forth delicate beauty.” 

When one reads the plethora of supposed criticism, characterized 
by the sentence we have just cited, it is easy to understand why certain 
writers hunger for such quotable praise and are unwilling to take to 
heart, or even to receive equably, another verdict which labels the 
“slender lyrics” for what they are—mild adventures in versification, 
slender, yes, but inconsequential; evocative of beauty, delicate or other- 
wise, no. But it should be equally easy to understand that many other 
writers, honest about their work, uncorrupted by the cheap praise which 
too often arises from either politeness or favor-currying, anxious to 
improve, should welcome any kind of criticism—oftentimes the better 


and more beneficial for being forthright. 
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CONFESSION 


I did confess the changing skies; 

That deep in the log the burned ash lies; 
That time undoes the strongest ties; 
But not that love like our love dies. 


That grief more barren is than stone, 
More deep than is the body’s bone, 
More living than the ripe seed sown 
Are later truths I make my own. 


What is there left for me to tell? 

The prime fruit withers in the shell, 

The soft dust thickens on the bell, 

The heart learns neither late nor well. 
JOHN DILLON HUSBAND. 


THE JOURNEY BACK 


Not Nature’s landmarks, but her errant child’s 
Upheld me as the train rolled back the scene 
Rehearsed, God knows how often, but somehow 
With brighter skies and fields more fallow-green. 


But there was Monday’s washing, brave as ever 
Across the smoky yard, and just as gray; 

The pillow on the sill for elbow-talk; 

The shaky steps where plants ran all the way; 


The hired room with brassy bed and light; 
And Gorton’s sign that sagged half up the hill; 
And keeping watch along the dusty track, 

The providential children, waving still. 


So ease your trembling heart, now that you hear 

The fatal grinding of the slackened pace; 

Look out once more and see love looking in 

Triumphant still, from a dear, weathered face. 
HELEN HUREAU. 
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NIGHT FEAR 


I 


The storm clouds gathered heavy, then vanished 
Leaving the heavens brooding and black, 
Forgetting the moon and stars like banished 
Heirs of a desolate throne; yet back 

In the forest the night wind was resting, 

The fox had yawned and crawled to his hole, 
The sleepy birds were peacefully nestling, 

The snake had curled in a cozy roll. 


II 


There was no haunting fear in the forest, 
There was no fear on the silent lake, 

None on the hills, not even the highest, 
None in the heavens that failed to quake; 
Yet, a little man going to his farm, 

With a rifle slung over his back, 

Peered over his shoulder feeling alarm, 
Feeling that something followed his track. 


Ill 


The storm had passed but the sea was restless, 

It heaved and flung its ebony water, 

And swelled with pride as it saw its greatness, 

It tossed and rolled the darkened freighter, 

And blew wet salt on the oil-smeared decks; 

A little sailor looked out at the night, 

Peered down at the water and thought of wrecks, 
And felt that something followed in light. 


IV 
It was the first night out of paradise, 
Little Adam was not yet asleep, 
He thought about right, and thought about vice, 
And brooded on life he could not keep, 
He stared at the dark blue-black of the sky, 
Turned and peered at the dusk on the hills, 
Then something stared back at him, and his cry 
“Eve, awake!” rang over the darkened hills. 

CAROLE J. MC NEIL. 











THE CHISELER 


Rebellious, he studied 

His cross of pain, 
Decided at last 

It was much too plain. 


With his will for a knife, 
He whittled and cut, 

Concessions for ease, 
Concessions for smut. 


A little chip here 

That fitted too tight! 
A little bit there 

To compromise right. 


With a smirk on his face 
And a twist in his soul, 
He found he had made 
A totem-pole! 
FRANCIS X. MAYNARD, O.F.M. 


- A PRIEST FOREVER 


The bloom and breath of oil still folds your hands 

In His. Your ears still whisper of the things 

He said, listening like sea shells to surf wings 

Beating the cliffs, beating against the sands. 

Your lips still feel the fingers of burning brands 

He touched to them; still press the flame which sings 
Its passion through your soul, Your spirit flings 
Itself into the fire of His commands. 


How can I lift my eyes when, treading near, 
You breathe a benediction as you pass? 
What can I do except to touch in prayer 
Your garment’s hem? Hearing your voice, I hear 
That Word, which shattered eternity like glass, 
Startle the fragile silence on the air. 

BROTHER D, ADELBERT, F.S.C. 
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BLIND 


The darkness came upon her slowly. Waning 
In sight, her steady eyes gave forth no sign 
That she was terror-stricken. Each day, straining 
Her lips into a grim determined line, 
She groped and fumbled, went ahead, unasking 
A helping hand. When finally the day 
Came when no sun rose for her, masking 
Wild, overwhelming fears, she felt her way 
Around her little world. No word of loss 
Fell from her lips. Within her sad heart sealing 
Lost images she loved, she bore her cross 
Of darkness upward to Eternal Healing. 

CHRISTIE JEFFRIES. 


THRENODY 


Come to me, my love, and rest 
While I bend above you— 

Lay your head upon my breast, 
It is I who love you. 


Turn your face and close your eyes, 
It is I who hold you— 

Nothing evil can surprise 

While my arms enfold you. 


O my love, my only love, 

Home at last for keeping, 

We have done with sorrow now— 
We have finished weeping. 


Mine, all mine, and only mine— 
Take your rest, my darling. 

To the river’s breast the star, 

To his nest the starling. 


Wounded, wounded unto death, 
And the ensign fallen— 











Careless now of friend or foe, 
Tranquil sky or sullen— 


Closed the days and furled the years 
And the battle over, 
Comes the eagle to the dove, 
Lover unto lover! 
JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 


NIGHTLONG RAIN 


Now the sky’s persistent language, 

The trailing silver on a lampless road 

Empties its burden in floods of sorrow, 
“Tomorrow,” it cries, “tomorrow, tomorrow.” 
The dark is tangled in jewels of water, 

The stone has tongue to echo grief 

As thorns are fed as well as leaf; 

Somewhere a hand is drawn to slaughter, 
Someone outlives his last belief. 


The night is bottomless, a moat 

That shuts away the striving years. 
Again, again the sombre note, 

The earthwide, tragic fall of fear. 

Even the sleeper battles death 

As torrents invade his parching dream 
And the sea has taken him from breath. 
He is the tributary stream 

Of anguish loosened from a cloud. 
Wild are his protests, wild and loud 

As the antlered images whose feet 

Have learned the heart’s quick, steady beat. 


Language that lips have never spoken, 
Incredible wave that drowns the clover— 
Man is mourned and the storm is broken, 
Grief is drained and the night is over. 

MINNA GELLERT. 
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INCARNATION AT 5 A. M. 


Pregnant with hope is the song that this silence is singing, 
Strong with the strength that is forged in the heart of the hill. 
Through the crisp air are eternal carillons ringing 

The joy that the promise of God has come to fulfill. 


Hark! on the hilltops a Breath as of fire is rumbling— 

Through the heart of the world comes the Spirit on footfalls of flame. 
Listen! the valleys, the hills, the Lebanon cedars are tumbling 

For all the consuming, unspeakable joy of His name! 


Swift as the silver of wings down the slopes of the morning, 
Fresh with the breath of the dawn that is kissing the east, 
Out of eternity’s hush without herald or warning 
Omnipotence springs at the faltering words of the priest! 
PLACID MARY HANFORD, C.P. 


IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


(In the east walk of the cloisters, near the chapter-house, long ago 
a little girl was buried. Her tomb bears the simple inscription, “Jane 


Lister, dear childe.”’) 


Here with the poets’ dust and dust of kings 
I sought for you that day, 

Questioned each shadow in the storied nave 
To find the place you lay. 

In chapels paved with princes I leaned low 
To scan each marble row, 

Searching the tombs of king and queen 

To see if a small child had crept between. 
Beneath the old south transept’s lyric line 

I sought a word or sign— 

But Chaucer’s singing dust slept on unstirred, 
Spenser would speak no word, 

Nor any jeweled queen bend down to tell 
The secret of your cell. 
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A thousand thoughts about you tore my heart— 
You who were part 

Of summer wind, of robin-song, of light, 

Must surely be 

Lonely among this dignity; 

Heaven pitying you, upon an April day 

Perhaps an angel came 

Through the long gloom and called your name 
Inviting you to come and play 

At hide-and-seek, or butterfly, 

But with a caution in his eye 

To romp the chancels softly lest you waken 

A casual queen, or kingly dust be shaken. 

Had Handel’s soaring soul unloosed in spring 
Some gay young melody for you to sing? 

Or had you grown by grace 

Contemplative, these long grey centuries through 
Having no other thing to do 

But talk to God within this ancient place? 


Where quaint prayers burn along the walls, I sought 
And found you not. 


There where the stars have worn the grey walls thin, 
I found the little stones that locks you in. 

But in the cloisters where the old monks lie 
Swathed in their long cloaks, smiling at the sky— 
A merry company 

Where any wondering child would love to be— 


At ultimate trumpet-call 
When moons will melt and sun and stars will fall; F 
When fold on fold of royal dust will rise— f 
The saint, the nobly wise— 
No king shall claim the day 
Nor comely queen dispute your sway 
As through the abbey’s shattered wall 
Little Jane Lister, you shall lead them all, 
At the archangel’s nod 
Skipping and singing up the clouds to God. 
SISTER M. THERESE, SOR.D.S. 
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SILVER JUBILEE 


Life plucked her days like petals from the rose, 
To leave her looking back on fragrant years; 

Much as a farmer turns to scan his fields, 
New-harvested, with eyes too proud for tears. 


The thought of labor fades when garnered sheaves 
Quicken the heart that loves in quiet might. 
She whispers, taking up her toil again: 
“Thy yoke is sweet; Thy burden, Lord, is light.” 
JULIA A. BLODGETT. 


SONG OF LUCIFER 


From every sunrise blood is wrung— 
Revolt was mine—my hands are red; 
I am the carrion that is hung, 

To satiate the living-dead. 


Men are the treadmills for my feet, 

I shall go up, as they go down; 

The fruit of wombs that once was sweet, 
Is poison now for sage or clown. 


There is a lust of flesh that throws 
A stench upon the winds of time; 
I cloak its flavor in a rose, 


And, lo, like beasts men bask in slime. 


The young and old have bathed my head 
In spikenard, placing me apart, 

Upon a throne, but everywhere 

I drive my demons through the heart. 


Pride of the mind all men adore, 
And in my crown I wear it well; 
Who goes behind, with me before, 
Shall follow me straight down to hell. 
J. CORSON MILLER. 








LOGOI 


I 


To tell our love .. . our terror... or our rage, 
Or the long evening quiet of blue air, 

We set these trivial scratches on a page, 

And come again and look upon them, there, 
Surprised to find how little has been saved 

Of love that was a violent, sweet storm, 

Of anger’s flashing edge, a fear we braved, 

Of the vague evening peace, constrained to form. 


The night that made the mind a burning city, 

Filled with high flame and roar of crumbling towers, 
The face that was our moon of thought, the pity, 

The bravery, too, of man against the Powers, 

Were here set down—to wear, at last, this look 

Of quaint device in an archaic book. ... 


II 


Unless, indeed, in a love-quickened hour, 
Some later lover we had dreamed not of, 
Drunk with the scent of that disastrous flower, 
Finds mirrored here the lost, sad face of love; 
Or man in flight from the beleagured town 
That was his church, his table and his roof, 
Hears, in this word, his city falling down, 
And, in this quiet phrase, his peace in proof. 


To him and to his unbefriended brother, 

Unrecognized, astray, too much alone, 

In the lost land where no man hails another, 

A voice that might almost have been his own, 

Speaks from this page, as though a brother came, 

Looked in his face, and called him by his name. 
DAVID MORTON. 
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FALL PLOUGHING 


Farmers up early, heavy and slow with sleep, 

Feel the bright shock of cold and breathe it deep, 

Move quicker than through air awash with light: 

Summer was painted out—in a silver night. 

The looming barns wear sharp along their edge 

A shining thatch; and crystal spikes the hedge. 

Haloed in breath, grown more than mortal now, 

The farmer strides behind his gleaming plough. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 


THE HORSE—GILLIE 


*T was neither a noise nor a whistle 

Old Turlough blew up on the air 
When his curry, with touch of a thistle, 

Made silk of the coat on the mare; 
Nor was it a tune of his many, 

Nor catch from a tongue-giving hound 
That wheedled the hearing of Jenny 

And pleasured my heart with its sound. 


A thorough was he of long breeding 
Who won to his secret, in Tuam, 
Through many forebearers succeeding 
Horse-gillie and hostler and groom. 
Signs on it! For even his brushes 
Were charged with the knacks of a trade 
Downrightly uncanny for swushes 


And whorry-a-whus that he made. 


** *Tis neither the Gaelic, nor Bearlach, 
Nor even Bog Latin,” said he, 

“That glavers old Jenny.” But Turlough 
Who never expound it to me; 

And now he’s no more, like the horsemen 
Of knowledge, the half-a-way inns, 

The heathery brewst of the Norsemen, 
And wine that we lost in the whins. 
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My grief on the marvels that vanish 
With them that are lowered in clay! 
Though swift were the steeds of the Spanish 
Besired of winds by a neigh, 
They’re gone with horse-gillie, his stable, 
And the wonder he shared with a boy 
That an old wooden filly was able 
To foal the bad fortune of Troy. 
FRANCIS CARLIN. 


OLDER THAN JESUS WAS 


Calvary is behind him, for he took 

A different and a longer, circling road— 

Avoiding hills. Here no divine example 

Shows him how to carry the strange load— 

The peevish tongue, the mind grown daily slower— 
The tragic test 

Of being now a bit below his best 

And wanting still, so keenly, to be good. 


His years accuse him. “What! You waiting yet! 
Is, then, the world so perfect you could not find 
Any cause to die for? You forget 

Your cue for exit, and are left behind? 

Your betters were more useful in their going 

Than you will be the many years you stay; 

Who has not wit to follow the Example 

Must fritter out his life in his own way. 


It is a bitter answer on your tongue? 

Well, do not look to older gods for guidance. 

Since ever the world began, the gods were young! 

A dusty silence fills the oracle, 

Long, long ago, the prophetess went away, 

The sibyl burned her books, you did not follow 

Any hero leaving. The gods have nothing to say.” 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 
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IN WHATSOEVER GUISE 


Humiliation is Your beggar’s hood. 

It hides the royal head, yet I can tell 

The crown, shining like sunlight in a wood. 
I know You in this masking. All is well. 


And desolation is a cloak You wear. 

The royal garments cast too sure a spell 
To be a test of love. And yet I swear 

I know You in this garb. Oh, all is well! 


Pain is a sword You do not fear to use, 
Striking too swift to say if it be hell 

Or heaven in the thrust. Yet I can choose, 
I know Whose wrist is agile. All is well. 


Come to me, Lord, in whatsoever guise, 
I shall be waiting with exultant eyes. 
EILEEN SURLES. 


FOR REMEMBRANCE 


Remembrance is not volatile, like days, 

And plainer than the syllable or stone 
Remembrance speaks. Within the heart is known 
Time favors this informal child that plays 

In our mind’s garden: the melody that stays, 
When autumn-twilight’s frosty breath is blown, 
To resurrect the dream once overthrown, 
Regaining that young summer it portrays. 


Your fashioned wisdom forms the timeless staff 
On which I lean. Remembrance needs no wings 
To span our new day’s landscapes: thoughts are birds. 
The winds have dried the flowers, but I laugh, 
Knowing your love for laughter—and the Spring’s 
More lucid recollections of your words. 
MARIO SPERACIO. 























IN THE GARDEN 


Down into the garden 
Past all daunt of darkness 
The Root strove, hungering. 


And now the Vine rejoices 
In the thousand voices 
Of its spring. 


O Branches, never knowing 
The way the Root is going 
That you be winterwise; 


O Branches, ever brood 
On newer altitude 
And take the ways of wind without surprise. 
S. M. R. 


PILGRIMAGE IN CHAOS 


In all the light I had not felt 

a light within. The racing heart 
was torn and lost. I had not dwelt, 
playing a fool’s and fleer’s part, 

in silent places. Waiting not, 
racing afar, I found no way 

of joy except the way I bought 

in all the damned and hollow day. 


And burdened by the jaded waste, 

empty and thin, I struggled deep, 

back through the brambled path of haste, 
crying for my escape and sleep. 

But all the silence of the night, 

blessing the child and workman, crept 

on paws of restlessness. My sight 

filled with a dread as others slept. 
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All through the night my spirit sought 
peace and reality in vain, 

but late and crawling hours were fraught 
wholly with heaviness and pain. 

I rose. I listened deep in day. 

Silent and healed, where I had fled 

along the hot and hurried way, 

I walked in bedlam, quieted. 


I walked along the shouting street: 
knowing a flowering lily’s breath, 
hearing a robe, and sandaled feet 
walking, as One, away from death, 
I heard in hot, chaotic light 
a silence never heard in night. 

JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 


THE HIDDEN CITY 


Perilous the Path, beset with thorns, and steep 
that winds uphill unto this Hidden City, 

where beyond legends of earth’s grief and pity 

the eternal children wake at last from sleep; 
running with joy beyond earth’s hemispheres, 
hand clasped in hand, long-parted friend and lover 
still happy and surprised to see each other; 

the eager voices pierce the jacinth airs. . . . 


Breathing each other’s presence, and absolving 

each of long absence here; with joy dissolving 

all grief and sorrow thus, the Vial unsealed. . . . 

The faces alter as we near—the far 

gaze of the Angel, mirroring a Star 

welcomes us home, the long homesickness healed. 
KATHERINE KENNEDY. 














NEW TESTAMENT: REVISED EDITION 


This is a wrong that needs not my bespeaking 
To win your pity, Mary of Bethlehem, 

That women with children go through our cities seeking 
(How hopelessly) a roof to shelter them. 


This thing you know, of inns where any stranger 
Against his need can find some place to stay, 

Where dogs have homes, and oxen still their manger, 
And only children may be turned away. 


There are no new griefs; only for our weeping 
The old sorrows men have wept before. 
And still Light comes; but we are blind or sleeping, 
And let a Child turn homeless from our door. 
SISTER MARY CATHERINE, O.S.U. 


SENIOR AND JUNIOR 


Senior, Junior, peas of one pod, 

Drip out of the lake, the younger god 
Adoring the elder-deity, 

Who, sensing his own identity 


Bone-deep in the youth, cuts a prank: 
Giving the curl-capped head a yank. 
Follows a tussle: Senior thrown 

By David, Junior, (and without a stone! ) 


Leg-free in jersey shirts and trunks, 
Kicking pine-cones, munching chunks 

Of cottage-cheese and ““Mom-bread,” 
Their thoughts so linked they bind, unsaid, 


They swing down the sun-freaked timber road, 
Laughing according to the code 
Of fellowship—their holiday 
Most possessed when put away. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN. 
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OUR LADY’S LABOR 
He is clothed with beauty.—Ps. xcii, 1. 


Day after day 

The muffled shuttling of Her blood 

Wove His apparel’s gradual array, 

Silk sole and hushed unhurrying limb. 

Day after day, night after night 

Softly He buckled on, in the deep gloom, 
The spotless labor of Her womb, 

Softly the universe of dappled light, 

The shine and shadow of our human years. 


What beauty, with what weight of tears 

The weaving of Her veins availed Her Child! 
She, His elected, She, His undefiled, 

Who cinctured Him in tangible delight, 

Laying the universe against His soul— 

The cap of Carmel for His searching sight, 
The velvet of all roads to couch His feet, 

To charge the chambers of His heart with mirth 
The blue-green changes of Genesareth— 

She, with these gifts of happy heaven and earth, 
Gave (as He longed) the bite of bitter death. 


O nights of secret tears that filled and felled 

The tender lilies strewn before His feet! 

O heavy, helpless flowers! 

For all you smiled, and swept Him sweet on sweet, 
And His huge heart with all your odors swelled, 
One sweep there was you could not hold nor heal— 
The last sharp gift of the invading steel. 


And these shall never pass away, 
Which sprang from Her providing womb: 
Remembered beauty and remembered pain, 
Cherished in every wandering vein 
She wove for him in darkness, day by day, 
Out of the labor of a lovely loom. 

JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 




















THE POET AND THE PEDESTAL 


By Witu1aM A. Donacny, S.J. 


HELLEY’S iridescent and rhapsodic Defence of Poetry exemplifies 
what Browning meant when he wrote: “Whatever Shelley was, he 
was with an admirable sincerity. It was not always truth that he 
thought and spoke; but in the purity of truth he spoke and thought 
always.” The Defence of Poetry is beyond doubt intensely sincere; but 
that very intensity too often explodes in extravagance. In attempting 
to show and to secure the poet’s place in society, Shelley virtually makes 
him priest, prophet, statesman and sociologist, political scientist and 
philosopher. True, the real poet must see life steady and see it whole 
and to that extent the several functions which Shelley assigns to him 
are participatively his. He may not be a traitor to his times; he may 
not turn his back on slums and subways any more than he may concen- 
trate exclusively on sex. He must not be an escapist in his idealism nor 
a pulp photographer in his realism. It is stupid of him to boast of his 
ignorance of politics, to sneer at science, to hold himself aloof from 
the age which sired him and will pass first judgment on him. But on 
the other hand, it is fatuous of him to arrogate to himself, or for his 
friends to attribute to him, predicates which are demonstrably not his. 

After all his position is not so perilous that it must be defended by 
exaggeration. His own specific and splendid function entitles him to 
respect. He can walk among men and deserve their deference without 
heightening his stature with borrowed glories. Those who, in their en- 
thusiasm for him and his work, would make the poet an intellectual, 
emotional and moral superman, do him a real disservice. They con- 
tribute to the far too prevalent idea that a poet is “odd,” thatched out- 
side with long hair, vexed within by strange fancies about nightingales, 
hamadryads and Arcadian vales. 

Other poets beside Shelley have deceived themselves and subscribed 
to what we might call this “pedestal theory.” They have demanded of 
society allowances, exemptions to which they are not entitled and have 
unionized themselves into a coterie of minor gods. Logically it is a very 
short fall from such an attitude into some doctrine like “Art for art’s 
sake” (“that foundered old hobby-horse,” as Claudel groaned in 1912) ; 
or into a state of mind which Oscar Wilde frankly admitted: “I am 
a born antinomian. I am one of those who are made for exceptions, not 
for laws.” ‘The effect of such convictions on a man’s life and art would 
be easy to guess if, indeed, history were not so generous with object 
lessons. 
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The attitude of withdrawal, therefore, the donning of the vaticinal 
cloak, the fear of being normal, the exaggerated claims of poets or 
their press agents accomplish nothing but the erection of a thick wall 
of glass between the poet and his prospective audience. And that, in 
our day especially, is simple tragedy. For quite without over-emphasis, 
as a flat and cold fact, the poet is a frightfully important person in our 
age. 

It is his specificative lot to preserve those very elements most men- 
aced by the upheaval of civilization—truth and beauty. These his swift 
perception must abstract even from our heaving zeitgeist so that his 
creative imagination may fire them to incandescent loveliness. It is a 
melancholy thought that bombs and guns have ruined and will ruin great 
monuments of religion and culture; but it is positively appalling to think 
that man’s spirit may come out of this war twisted and distorted, alien 
to truth, exiled from beauty. Now that violence and brutality have a 
million tongues, trenchant and incisive, it would be a spiritual catas- 
trophe if beauty were to be struck dumb. That being so the importance 
of the poet’s part in preventing this spiritual collapse is immediately 
apparent. It is a difficult assignment he has; one which no poseur nor 
poetaster could manage; but a real poet is equal to the task. 

For the real poet is a great man. Coleridge’s description of him, in 
the Biographia, has much thought and force in it. Ideally he is a man 
who quickens all the faculties of human nature to vibrant life, but all 
those powers are arranged in proper hierarchy and governed by the 
creative imagination. There is no disorderly “frenzy,” no neurotic 
travesty on genius but a finely poised mind and will, which reconcile 
the discordant, the general and the concrete, idea and image, the indi- 
vidual with the representative. The poet, says Coleridge, has “a more 
than usual state of emotion with more than usual order; judgment ever 
awake and steady self-possession.” 

Here is no picture of a vapid hanger-on in some garret salon; but 
a portrait of man at his natural best; a learned man steeped in the mas- 
ters of the past but alive to the matters of the present. He has the “his- 
torical sense,” which T. S. Eliot speaks about, whereby he writes “not 
merely with his own generation in his bones, but with a feeling that the 
whole of the literature of Europe from Homer and within it the whole 
of the literature of his own country has a simultaneous existence and 
composes a simultaneous order.” It is this sense of timelessness, of the 
continuity of humanity which makes a man at once traditional, and 
“most acutely conscious of his place in time, of his contemporaneity.” 
He sees Aline Kilmer and Andromache both bidding farewell to their 
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husbands going to the wars; and he recognizes them as sisters. Only the 
weapons have changed; war is still the same. Ideas and theories have 
their day and pass into the museum of history; but down underneath 
the human heart remains pretty much the same. A man with a spear 
through his throat is just as dead as one cut down by machine-gun fire; 
and the heart of him who hurled the spear or aimed the gun is the same 
old human heart, soured with hatred or aglow with patriotism or profes- 
sionally and efficiently indifferent. 

With the world in uproar, then, with motives scrambled, emotions 
mixed and slogan-makers working overtime, there is obvious need for 
the calm mind of the poet. That mind combines philosophic equipoise 
and tremendous but controlled reactions to life. The events of our day 
are not pretty, to be sure. As Sandburg said of unemployment and dust- 
storms: 


these lead to no easy pleasant conversation 
these fall into a dusty disordered poetry. 


But the real poet takes the world as he finds it, even if it be a world of 
winged thunder, mud, blood and death. He has great insight joined 
with great sympathy. He is a citizen of the world, one who as Mon- 
taigne said of Socrates, embraces the whole earth for his country extend- 
ing his friendship and society to all mankind. While others might for- 
get it, he must remind all of us arrestingly, strikingly that above the 
star shells there still hang the immortal stars. ‘Poetry matters,” wrote 
F. R: Leavis, “because of the kind of poet who is more alive than other 
people, more alive in his own age. He is, as it were, at the most con- 
scious point of the race in his time.” And he recalls the germane remark 
of I. A. Richards who said that the poet “is the point at which the 
growth of the mind shows itself.” That is the kind of poet we need 
now, one who, as Shelley says, can “put himself in the place of another 
and of many others,” so that “the pains and pleasures of his species must 
become his own.” 

The poet, therefore, has an important place in our time and an 
important function. Grant this and one must admit the corollary that 
the teacher of poetry is likewise occupying a key position in this crisis 
of civilization. His job was always a difficult one because he had to 
overcome the initial intellectual inertia and remove the prejudices which 
his students had against poetry. Now he must face almost actual hos- 
tility because education in our time has minimized more and more the 
humane. Even before the war there was an educational tendency 
towards cramming the student with facts. Deplorable though this in- 
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tellectual taxidermy was, war has necessitated a technical exclusiveness 
in education which may have far-reaching effects on a whole genera- 
tion. 

After this dreadful chaos has been dissolved and peace has returned 
we shall be forced to turn education once again to its old task of making 
humane citizens out of rough hewn boys and girls. William James 
once said that the purpose of a college education was to enable you to 
tell a good man when you saw one. Poetry introduces the student to the 
“best and happiest moments of the happiest and best minds.” Eulogiz- 
ing Walter Raleigh as one of the great figures of the Oxford of our 
time, Mr. Garrod called him “‘a first-class lecturer and a first-class writer, 
for the reason that his authors were men to him. ... They were just 
splendid people... .” Hazlitt, speaking of his favorite authors, de- 
clared: “To have lived in the cultivation of an intimacy with such works, 
and to have familiarly relished such names, is not to have lived quite in 
vain.” “And that, you know, is what studying is,” Percy Marks told his 
students, “getting acquainted with the wisest, the wittiest, the most 
delightful people who have ever walked this earth.” 

Just how badly our generation will need to revive that splendid 
acquaintanceship is obvious to all. We need poets, then, and we need 
teachers who can appreciate them and condition their students to become 
attentive audiences for the message of poetry. They must be learned 
and enthusiastic; people who will know the past poets and the present 
trends, people who will “gladly teach.” Anyone interested in American 
culture will certainly pray that such poets and such teachers may, in 
this dark hour, be raised up among us. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Book of New Poems 1943, edited by Oscar Williams. New York: 
Howell, Soskin. $2.75. 

This is specifically a war anthology, but in a limited sense. It is not 
propagandistic like some of Noyes’s at the time of the last war. Poetry 
is not here sacrificed on the altar of patriotism. It is a war anthology 
only to the extent that the selected poems were written during the past 
twelve months when British and American poets were being made in- 
tensely aware of the fact of war. As units of humanity, and particu- 
larly sensitive units, they cannot help but react and record their reactions 
to the profound emotional pressure war exerts on mankind. In this 
sense all our present poets are “war” poets, if they are poets at all. And 
Mr. Williams makes a good point of this in his introduction. “It is not 
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necessary to place them (the poets) in the very crater of the volcano 
and blow them to bits to have them endure and record the vast social 
tides of subterranean suffering which bring about wars, or end wars, 
or lead to heroic death in wars.” The function of the present poet is 
“to resolve and state, as precisely and freshly as he can, the emotional 
experience of being alive and suffering before, during and after the 
eruption.” 

‘This seems a highly sensible view. In any event the anthology is 
no journalistic “rendezvous with Death.” It is simply a poetic record 
of our times, of the months in which fresh harvests of destruction were 
being reaped, when the soul of man found itself no longer sterilely alone 
but again part of a great family visited by disaster. 

It is gratifying and not at all surprising to find in such an anthology 
a high percentage of specifically Catholic poems or poems orientated 
in the Catholic direction. Some are in the traditional manner, as the 
““Miserere” of David Gascoyne: 


He who wept for Jerusalem 
Now sees His prophecy extend 
Across the greatest cities of the world... . 


There is recourse to the “Christ of Revolution and of Poetry.” And 
stirring himself from meditations in peace, another poet, in the rough 
direct language of a soldier, speaks “To Our Lady on the Eve of the 
Immaculate Conception, December 8, 1942”: 


Shall I wring plums from Plato’s bush 
While Buna’s and Bizerte’s dead 
Must puff and push 
Blood into bread? 
Oh, if soldiers mind you well 
They shall find you are their belle 
And belly too: 
Christ’s bread and beauty come by you, 
Celestial Hoyden, when Our Lord 
Choked with Golgotha’s bloody tide 
You shook the sword 
From His torn side. 


The near-irreverence of those lines lends them a more genuine 
reverence quite their own—like that of St. Teresa in the mud puddle 
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reproving God for treating His friend so. These are war poems and 
Catholic pox... ‘n the formal and obvious sense. There are more subtle 
verses that are no less so. Both types contribute the soundness and suc- 
cess of the anthology, for it is a source not of enjoyment only but of 
courage and leaping hope.—Kevin Sullivan. 


Who Dare to Live, by Frederick B. Watt. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25. 

Because the war has added terrifically and appallingly to the nor- 
mal hazards of those who follow the sea, a new heroism is needed today 
by both the men of our navies and of the merchant marine. This hero- 
ism is celebrated in Who Dare to Live, by Lieutenant-Commander Watt, 
R.C.N.V.R., who served in the last war as a naval ordinary seaman and 
who has for two years in the present war served as Naval Boarding 
Officer. His book not only has the virtue of timeliness but it calls to 
mind a service whose contribution to the winning of the war has not 
been fully appreciated by the general public and it deals with material 
which has unquestioned power to be harnessed by the poet. Mr. Watt, 
as well, is interested even more in the spiritual aspects which are im- 
plicit in the facing of heightened and concentrated danger and the 
motives which induce men to try their souls as well as their bodies. 

What he has achieved is very much to his credit even if the major 
part of his achievement does not meet the very high demands of poetry 
in relationship to such epic material. Yet there are passages where Mr. 
Watt leaves little room for criticism, particularly in the following, 
which is from a letter written to his daughter by an English Colonel 
from Palestine: 


Sweet Bess—I hope I have been true 
To two great passions—England, you— 
As soldiers measure faithfulness. 

I’ve loved my Maker rather less, 

But now, through clearer eyes, I see 

I cannot separate the three. 


If God’s own Son could face with hope 
His zero hour from this slope 

Where we are camped—this bleakest hill— 
That even I may yet fulfill 

Some sense of having lived for more 

Than victory in a passing war. 
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For all of England that is fair 
Is what our dear Lord planted there; 
And all of England that is ill 

Is where we’ve forced our pagan will; 
And all of England that shall be 


Grows fine or false in men like me. 


So, Sweet, tonight has come a start 
Of reborn England in my heart, 
And nothing I shall do must blur 
Those things I covet most for her— 
Those clean, tough qualities that He 
Gave fishermen in Galilee. 


The greater part of the poem, however, is not kept to this high level, 
and the whole suffers frequently because the elements of the tale itself 
are not well organized and the sequence of events are not arranged to 
provide the fullness of dramatic force or climax. Possibly this is due 
to the fact that Mr. Watt chose a first-person narrator and made his 
story that of an individual’s experience. Inasmuch as he is not always 
facile as a craftsman, the poetic structure, too, sags at many points 
into rhymed prose. It can be pointed out that the rhymed couplets 
—the pattern of the quoted passage predominates—is a difficult medium 
for a book of this length. Nevertheless Who Dare to Live is one which 
can be strongly recommended despite its more obvious faults.—John 
Gilland Brunini. 


American Decade, edited by Tom Boggs. Cummington, Mass.: The 
Cummington Press. $3.50. 

There is something of a thesis in Tom Boggs’s latest collection of 
poems—hinted at in his brief foreword and implicit throughout most 
of his slender volume: the poetical wastelands of twenty years ago are 
being gradually reclaimed, reinvaded by a host of vigorous younger 
writers, precursors of revival. One may agree with such a thesis or not 
(it is nothing very new or astounding), but one must admire his judi- 
cious restraint in the presentation of his supporting material. Unlike too 
many anthologists, there is no self-justification, apology or defense of 
the poems and poets he introduces. They simply are like the nature of 
poetry itself. There is no attempt to be exhaustive; the reader bites 
into the real fruit of recent poetic experience without souring his taste 
on the rind. 

The rind in this case was of particular thickness. Mr. Boggs states 
that he read his way through five hundred thousand poems. Of these 
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he selected and published a mere sixty-eight. Their principal merit is 
in the craftsmanship with which they have been put together rather 
than in content of thought or thoughtful emotion. For there is struc- 
tural perfection (excepting the extended anacaluthons on which E. E. 
Cummings spits his model abstrations), variety of form and harmony, 
and the ancient mine of words has been again reworked with more than 
ordinary success. But beneath these excellencies of expression the truth 
and significance of things remain too often unrealized or but partially 
realized. Yet significance is the touchstone of the poetic art and is more 
essential than craftsmanship, for without it there is only the small satis- 
factions of sensualism, or, what is worse—cleverness. Karl Jay Shapiro 
in Poet cuts viciously at this brilliant emptiness: 


Stands 
Waist-deep in heavy mud of thought and broods 
At his own wetness. When he could get out, 
To his surprise he lifts in air a phrase 
As whole and clean and silvery as a fish. 
Which... 


. . » like a name-card on a man’s lapel 
Calls him a conscious fool. 


There are perhaps too many clean and silvery fishes among the 
selections. And too many poets who “chew honey and spit out gall.” 
And inescapably, it seems, there is the recurrent understrain of despair 
and disillusionment. Horace Gregory admits that “what I say tastes 
like bilge against my lips.” And to Weldon Kees his “speculations sour 
in the sun.” And yet when these poets deal with lesser themes, they are 
better poets. They are not equipped to probe the immortality of the 
soul, the mystery of the world, the Source of being. For here expres- 
sion and craftsmanship is not enough, however perfected it is or may 
become. Something else is needed. That something has been called 
“vision,” the perception of significances—a nice word. But perhaps it 
might better be called “humility.” 

As a whole, however, the collection is representative of the poetry- 
making and makers of the American thirties, which is what it was meant 
to be. There has been an advance as Mr. Boggs implies from the post- 
war slough of the twenties, from the obscurantism and attitudinizing of 
self-conscious poets. With a new awareness of the dignity of poetry, 
the poets have become more serious and conscientious craftsmen. That 
is important. It will help to determine the quality of the poetry on 
levels above us.—Kevin Sullivan. 
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Colorado and Other Poems, by Milford E. Shields. Boston: Bruce Hum- 
phries, Inc. $2.00. 

Geographically, the State of Colorado is composed of two highly 
different parts—the high prairies and a jumble of mountains. Since he 
lives in the latter, Mr. Shields very naturally finds many of his themes 
in the immensity and the power of nature. Further, as is evidenced by 
“The Smelter,” his longest work in this his first collection of verse, he 
is attracted by the force men must use to wrest natural resources from 
their native elements. The processes of creation naturally come under 
his glass, with an accompanying toughness which is echoed in many of 
his lines. His material, however, is not often developed with the true 
insight of a poet. At times he forces the effect, at others he shifts too 
swiftly. Thus in “Fire,” he follows this fine stanza (marred, it is true, 
by his final word) on forest-fire fighters: 


You tireless fighters forge into the heat 

Creep, slash, and water, smother, sand and beat, 
Blast burning trees however great the cost— 
Give some of them before they all are lost— 
Fight out the fire to blackened death complete. 


with a concluding stanza which rather bathetically compares the forest- 
fire fighters with an invocation to the “wardens of the world” to fight 
so that God will “give us our due. And vision rainbow purled.” 

In what might be called his “creation” poems, there is a curious 
aspect which indicates that Mr. Shields has not quite thought through 
the reconciliation of Genesis with the theory of evolution. Much that 
he writes is rather uncompromisingly in terms of the latter, yet he also 
writes with reverence and his references to God are constant, if not 
always profound as it is not when he writes in “This for Man”: 


God cooled the globe and quickly was about 
The finer work, the things He held more dear . . . 


Although it is difficult to write about a particular State, with that 
universality which poetry must have—and Mr. Shields has not given 
sufficient distinction to his work as Colorado poems—it is obvious that 
he comes nearest success when writing about his immediate environ- 
ment. When he leaves the mountains and takes up other and dissociated 
themes he almost entirely falls under the spell of the poeticisms which 
are commonplaces and which give him a coloration that loses him in a 
crowd of versifiers.—John Gilland Brunini. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Washington, D. C. 
To the Editor—In sending my renewal of subscription to SPIRIT, may 
I venture to say that unless I am woefully (or is it wofully—which 
would be woffly) mistaken, you’ld be getting tons of protests about 
Wordsworth’s “Twilight and Evening Star,” in the Editorial of the 
July issue of SPIRIT. 

I know my Tennyson better than my Wordsworth, and the latter 
may have written such a poem. Yet only the long arm of coincidence 
could produce such startling similarities as “evening star,” “bar,” and 
> and in the 


ee ” 


sea” in Tennyson’s beloved “Sunset and Evening Star,’ 
alleged Twilight effusion of Wordsworth. 
I hope you’re right, but I strongly doubt it. 
Other than this singular eruption, I find the July SPIRIT most 
delightful. Father Duffy’s poem is very beautiful—to single out one.— 
Alice Boorman Williamson. 


Seattle, Wash. 
To the Editor—If Wordsworth wrote a poem beginning “twilight and 
evening star,” and its next two lines ending with “bar” and “sea,” “bar” 
rhyming with “star”—why then his contemporary and friend, Tenny- 
son, copied him more openly than the circumstances would allow. (See 
Editorial in July issue. ) 

The first line of Tennyson’s well-known “Crossing the Bar” has 
often been misquoted “twilight and evening star,” though it really runs 
“sunset and evening star,” and the next verse “twilight and evening 
bell.” But even so, the whole of the work would be a too bare-faced 
plagiarism in the younger poet, who succeeded Wordsworth as poet- 
laureate. If Wordsworth wrote any poem so very like—nay, so nearly 
identical with—the famous three-verse poem of Tennyson, sung at his 
funeral in Westminster Abbey, set by Eugene Cowles, and included in 
the repertoire of every concert singer—Wordsworth’s song is not famous, 
though he in his day was the more famous poet. 

The real poem is an allegory, and likens death to a “putting out 
to sea,” the “bar” being the difficult passage from this life to the next, 
a nautical term being used to express it. To “cross the bar” on even an 
earthly voyage expresses much more than “standing on the shore” at 
“sunset,” a “‘sandbar” near. No “amateur” would so picture death, If 
it was the real poem “Crossing the Bar” that this article meant to men- 
tion, I wonder the very imperfect description “passed the editorial 
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board,” a board professedly so exacting. Don’t tell me that SPIRIT’S 
authorities “strain at a gnat and swallow a camel”! 

It boils down to this: I fear the writer offers to us for credence a 
very serious and very obvious literary error. But I'll search in Words- 
worth for any such poem—in vain, I'll venture to predict.—Katherine 
Wallace. 


The mistake both in attribution of authorship and the substitution 
of “twilight” for “sunset” must be set down to a trick of memory, if not 
of sheer abstraction, aided by the heat, a rush of work and numerous 
other contributory causes. The number of letters, all good humored, 
received from our readers cheered us with proof that SPIRIT is being 
read and watched, that our readers are alert and critical, We regret that 
space forbids publication of all the letters on the subject of Wordsworth 
versus Tennyson.—The Editors. 


Hilliards, Ohio. 

To the Editor—During a time when the Democracy of America and the 
Communism of Russia are crusadingly engaged in what Archbishop 
Spellman seems to call a “holy war” to destroy the awful monster of 
fascism in Italy (before which is destroyed one cannot consider peace 
with Italy), your article in the July SPIRIT, “Democracy, Religion and 
the Poet,” was a spring in a marsh of fog and dishonesty—and just plain 
misguidedness! The article lifted my spirits—for truth and clear think- 
ing feel all the better when very rare.—Austin J. App. 


Blue Point, N. Y. 
To the Editor—Let me be, out of the many readers who must share my 
feelings, one of the articulate. I cannot thank you enough for saying 
so well and vigorously in your July article—yet without bitterness— 
what should be said. SPIRIT does well to proclaim such a credo. 

Like many people, I’ve become fed up with the very word “democ- 
racy” shouted at me, in almost Goering or Hitler fury, by radio and 
cinema indoctrinators. I’d almost embraced Toryism. It seemed that 
was what I must have been born, if “every little ‘girl’ alive is born either 
a little liberal or a little conserva-tive.” 

I want to thank you for restoring faith to a disenchanted idealist. 
You have made me realize that we simply have “attributed” to democ- 
racy more than it can achieve; but that it still does seem “the best gov- 
ernment of people yet devised by man.”—Muriel Palmer. 
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